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Until 1867 Great Britain had cared little for the
opinion of Canadians in Halifax, or Quebec, or King-
ston about the policy, for example, that should be
adopted towards the United States. On each occasion
that an incident or a problem of common interest had
demanded that a treaty be concluded, England had
had recourse to the good offices of envoys extra-
ordinary, of its ambassadors, or of the governors-
general of its colonies. The British authorities had not
consulted with the colonies before engaging in the war
against the American colonies in 1775, or against the
United States in 1812. The Treaty of Ghent, which
put an end to the latter war in 1814, contained no
mention of Upper or Lower Canada as contracting
parties, though Canadians had fought on their own
soil in the ranks of the British army. Shortly after-
wards it was a British diplomat, Sir Charles Bagot,
who negotiated and signed, again with the United
States, and on behalf of Britain only, a treaty whose
object was to determine the relative rights of the
American republic and Canada in the matter of arma-
ments on the Great Lakes. When it became necessary
to define exactly the boundaries between New Bruns-
wick and the state of Maine, it was the British
ambassador to Washington who conducted the nego-
tiations and who signed the deplorable treaty by which
the province lost for ever a territory of 4,600 square
miles. Still later, though in the interim Canada had
gained control over its own tariff and customs, it was
the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, who negotiated and
signed, for and in the name of Great Britain, a reci-
procity treaty between the British colonies and Wash-
ington. Yet by this time London no longer completely
ignored the colonial statesmen. When, in 1865, the